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ADFERTISEMENT. 


N. IHE Author of the fol- 
3. T f lowing Sheets can aſſure 
| kJ/* Fx his Readers, that the 
other Parts of his Work are equally 
parodoxical, that is, equally re- 
pugnant to deep-rooted Opinions, 
with the preſent now before them; 
and the Reception which the 
Publick ſhall be pleaſed to give 
this Specimen, will determine 
his Conduct in regard to the reſt. 
If it ſhould happen, as he much 
ſuſpects it will, that theſe Ar- 
guments ſhould meet with Indig- 
nation and Contempt, inſtead of 

Candour 


Candour and Approbation, he 
may juſtly deſpair of doing any 
Good by a farther Publication ; 
and therefore ſhall here put a 
Period to his Endeavours, and 
thereby ſave himſelf much un- 


neceſſary Trouble. 


Hz has nothing farther to add, 
but that he takes no other Part, as 
to what the Miniſter or the Mob 
may be doing in Relation to the 
Things here treated of, than to 
wiſh, that all may be done for 
the beſt; having, in regard to 
himſelf, no Favour to ask, and no 
Cauſe to fear. 
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e I D the Difficulty in this Argu- 

ment conſiſt in the Dubiouſneſs 
3 of the Fact, Whether Wars 
« were deſtructive to Mankind 
or not, that Difficulty would 
not long ſubſiſt; for, if ocular Demonſtration 
can be allowed to be Proof, it is but too mani- 
feſt, That both the conquering, and conquered 
Countries, are prodigious Loſers by them. 
But, alas! in this Caſe the Difficulty lies not 
B in 
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in the Obſcurity of the Proof, but in the 
Feebleneſs of the Attempt to diſſuade Men 
from a Practice they have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider in a very different 
Light from that in which it will be here ſet 
forth: And ſuch is the Inveteracy of bad 
Habits, ſuch the bewitching, the empty 
Sounds of Conqueſt and Glory, that there 
remains only the bare Paſſibility of hopes of 
Succeſs in theſe Endeavours; for as to all 
the Degrees of Probability they are certainly 
on the * Side. 


Howzves, as the Nature of my Argu- 
ment leads me to ſet forth the ſeveral Means 
of rendering a Country populous, certainly 
the Prevention of Wars, as one of the moſt 
capital Means, cannot be omitted: And 
therefore I muſt conſider myſelf in this Caſe 
as People do when they commence Adven- 
turers in a Lottery; where, though there are 
perhaps almoſt an infinite Number of Chances 
againſt any ſingle Adventurer, yet each In- 
dividual cheriſhes the flattering Expectation, 
that he ſhall be the happy Man to whoſe 
Share the great Prize will fall, Now, if a 

Conduct, 
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Conduct, grounded on ſo much Improbability, 
can eſcape the Cenſure of general Ridicule, 
it is to be hoped, that my Folly, for ſuch I 
acknowledge it, may eſcape likewiſe ; at leaſt, 
as it is of ſo innocent and harmleſs a Nature, 
let me be allowed to petition, that mine may 
be eſteemed leſs irrational than that military 
and political Folly which conſiſts in ſeeking 
for Empire by Means of Deſolation, and for 
national Riches by introducing univerſal 


Poverty and Want. 


In antient Times, Men went to War with- 
out much Ceremony or Pretence : It was 
thought Reaſon good enough to juſtify the 
Deed, if one Man liked what another Man 
had; and War and Robbery were the 
honourable Profeſſions: Nothing was ad- 
judged diſhonourable but the Arts of Peace 
and Induſtry. This is Herodotus's Account 
of the Manner of living of the Barbarians of 


 * Herodoti Terpſichore ad Initium. Agyoy eur 
XdLAAIS OY, Y e £gyalny altuc]aloy To (nv amo anipuus 
acai AniSvC Xara. 
| B 2 Thrace ; 
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Thrace; and this, with very ſmall Altera- 
tions, might ſerve to characteriſe all other 
Barbarians, either of antient or modern 
Times, 


Bur at preſent, we, who chuſe to call 
ourſelves Civilized Nations, generally affect 
a more ceremonious Parade, and many Pre- 
tences ; Complaints are firſt made of ſome 
Injury received, ſome Right violated, ſome 
Incroachment, Detention, or Uſurpation, 
and none will acknowledge themſelves the 
Aggreſſors; nay, a ſolemn Appeal is 
made to Heaven for the Truth of each Aſſer- 
tion, and the final Avenger of the Oppreſſed, 
and Searcher of all Hearts, is called upon to 
maintain the righteous Cauſe, and to puniſh 
the Wrong-doer. Thus it is with both 
Parties; and while neither of them will own 


the true Motives, perhaps it is apparent to all 


the World, that, on one Side, if not on both, 
a Thirſt of Glory, a Luſt of Dominion, the 
Cabals of Stateſmen, or the ravenous Appe- 
tites of Individuals for Power or Plunder, 
for Wealth without Induſtry, and Greatneſs 
| without 
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without Merit, were the only real and genuine 
Springs of Action. 


Now the Aims of Princes in theſe Wars are 
partly the ſame with, and partly different 
from, thoſe of their Subjects: As far as Re- 
nown is concerned their Views are alike, for 
Heroiſm is the Wiſh and the Envy of all 
Mankind ; and to be a Nation of Heroes, 
under the Conduct of an heroic Leader, is re- 
garded, both by Prince and People, as the 
Summit of all earthly Happineſs. It is really 
aſtoniſhing to think with what Applauſe and 
Eclat the Memoirs of ſuch inhuman Monſters 
are tranſmitted down, in all the Pomp of 
Proſe and Verſe, to diſtant Generations : 
Nay, let a Prince but feed his Subjects with 
the empty Diet of military Fame, it matters 
not what he does beſides, in regard to them- 
ſelves as well as others; for their Lives and 
Liberties, and every Thing that can render 
Society a Bleſſing, are willingly offered up as 
a Sacrifice to this Idol, GLorRy. And were 
the Fact to be examined into, you would 
find, perhaps without a ſingle Exception, 
that the greateſt Conquerors abroad, have 

proved 
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proved the heavieſt Tyrants at home. How- 
ever, as Victory, like Charity, covereth a 
Multitude of Sins, thus it comes to paſs, 
that reaſonable Beings will be content to be 
Slaves themſelves, provided they may enſlave 
others ; and while the People can look up to 
the glorious Hero on the Throne, they will 
be dazzled with the Splendor that ſurrounds 
him, and forget the Deeds of the Oppreſſor. 


Now, from this View of Things, one 
would be tempted to imagine, that a Practice 
fo univerſally prevailing, was founded in the 
Courſe and Conſtitution of Nature. One 
would be tempted to ſuppoſe, that Mankind 
were created on Purpoſe to be engaged in 


deſtructive Wars, and to worry and devour 
one another. Perhaps the Earth would be 


« gyer-ſtocked with Numbers was it not for 
« {ach Evacuations, ſalutary upon the whole, 
« and neceſſary for the Good of the Remain- 
« der. Perhaps, likewiſe, there may be ſome 
« Truth in what is vulgarly given out, that 
one Nation cannot thrive but by the Down- 
„fall, and one People grow rich but by the 
<« Impoveriſhing, of its Neighbours.” 
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And yet, when we examine into this Af- 
fair, neither Reaſon, nor Experience will give 
the leaſt Countenance to this Suppoſition. 
The Reaſon of the Thing we will conſider 
now, and reſerve the Fact *till by and by. 
Here then, if Principles of Reaſon are to be 
our Guide, one would think, that a Being 
overflowing with Benevolence, and not li- 
mitted in Power, might have made a much 
better Proviſion for his Creatures, than what 
is here ſuggeſted : Certainly he might have 
rendered their ſeveral Intereſts leſs repugnant 
to each other ; or rather, he might have 
cauſed them all to ſpring from one common 
Center, or to unite in one common Baſis. 
And we are confirmed in this Train of Rea- 
ſoning, when we reflect, that even the Bene- 
volence and Power of human Governments, 
narrow and imperfect as they are, do actu- 
ally provide for the Safety and Welfare of 
their reſpective Subjects by this very Method 
of an Union and Coalition of ſeparate Inte- 
reſts. Thus, for Example, the Inhabitants 
of one County, or of one City, have not ſo 
much as an Idea, that they are, and muſt 
be, according to the unalterable Courſe of 

Things, 
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Things, the conſtitutional Foes of thoſe of an- 
other County or City under the ſame Govern- 
ment: Nor do we at all conceive, that this 
or that particular Town, or Diſtrict can 
grow rich, or proſper, till the Diſtricts, or 
Towns around it are reduced to Poverty, or 
made a dreary. Waſte. On the contrary, we 
naturally conclude, and juſtly too, that their 
Intereſts are inſeparable from our own : And 
were their Numbers to be diminiſhed, or 
their Circumſtances altered from AMuence to 
Want, we ourſelves, in the Rotation of 
Things, ſhould ſoon feel the bad Effects of 
ſuch a Change. . If, therefore, this is the 
Caſe, with reſpe& to human Governments ; 
and if they, notwithſtanding all their Faults 
and Failings, can regulate Matters ſo much 
for the better; how then comes it to paſs, 
that we ſhould aſcribe ſo much Imperfection, 
ſuch Want of Benevolence, ſuch Partiality, 
nay ſuch premeditated Miſchief to that great 
and equal Government, which preſideth over 
all? Is it, do you think, that Almighty 
God cannot govern two large Diſtricts, 
France and England for Example, as well, 


and as wiſely as you can govern two {mall 


ones ? 
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ones; Oris it, that he hath ſo egregiouſly 
blundered in his firſt framing the Conſtitution 
of Things as to render thoſe Exploits, called 
Wars, neceſſary for the Good of the Whole 
under his Adminiſtration, which you would 
Juſtly conſider to be a Diſgrace to yours, and 
ſeverely puniſh as an Outrage? Surely no : 
And we cannot, without Blaſphemy, aſcribe 
that Conduct to the beſt of Beings, which is 
almoſt too bad to be ſuppoſed of the worſt : 
Surely it is much more conſonant to the Dic- 
tates of unbiaſſed Reaſon to believe, that our 
common Parent and univerſal Lord regards 
all his Children and Subjects with an Eye of 
equal Tenderneſs and Good-will ; and to be 
firmly perſwaded, that in his Plan of Govern- 
ment the political Intereſts of Nations cannot 
be repugnant to thoſe moral Duties of Hu- 
manity and Love which he has univerſally 


preſcribed. 


So much as to the Reaſon of the Thing: 
Let us now conſider the Fact, and be deter- 
mined by Experience. Princes expect to get 
by ſucceſsful Wars, and a Series of Conqueſts, 


either more Territory, or more Subjects, or 
C a 
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a more ample Revenue ; or perhaps, which is 
generally the Caſe, they expect to obtain all 
three. Now, in regard to Territory, if mere 
Superhicies were the Thing to be aimed at, it 
mult be allowed, that a Country of a Million 
of Square Miles is more in Quantity than one 
of half that Extent. But if Countries are not 
to be valued by Acres, but by the Cultivation 
and Produce of thoſe Acres, then it fol- 
lows, that ten Acres may be better than a thou- 
ſand, or perhaps ten thouſand ; and Biſhop 
Berkley's Query may come in here very a pro- 
pos, viz. May not a Man be the Proprietor 
of twenty Miles Square in North America 
ce and yet be in Want of a Dinner?“ 


As to Numbers of Subjects, ſurely War 
and Conqueſt are not the moſt likely Means 
for attaining this End ; and a Scheme, which 
conſiſts in the Deaths and Deſtruction of the 
Human Species, 1s a very ſtrange one indeed 
to be propoſed for their Increaſe and Multipli- 
cation : Nay, granting that Numbers of Sub- 
jects might be acquired, together with the 
Acceſſion of Territory, {till theſe new Subjects 
would add no real Strength to the State, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe new Acquiſitions would require more 
numerous Defences, and becauſe a People 
ſcattered over an immenſe Tract of Country 
are, in fact, much weaker than half their 
Numbers acting in Concert together, and 


able by their Vicinity to ſuccour one an- 
other, 


Moxeover, as to the Affair of the Re- 
venue, and the Produce of Taxes, the ſame 
Arguments conclude equally ſtrong in this 
Caſe as in the former: And the indiſputable 
Fact is, that an ill- peopled Country, though 
large and extenſive, neither produces ſo great 
a Revenue as a ſmall one well cultivated and 
populous; nor if it did, would the neat Pro- 
duce of ſuch Revenue be equal to that of the 
other, becauſe it is, in a manner, ſwallowed 
up in Governments, Guards, and Garriſons, 
in Salaries and Penſions, and all the conſuming 
Perquiſites and Expences attendant on diſtant 
Provinces. 


In reference to the Views of the People, as 
far as ſuch Views coincide with thoſe of the 
Prince, ſo far they have been conſidered al- 

C 2 ready 
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ready: But ſeeing that the Thirſt of inor- 
dinate Riches in private Subjects, which 
puſhes them on to wiſh ſo vehemently for 
War, has ſomething in it diſtinct from the 
Avarice of Princes; let us now examine, 
whether this Trade of War is a likely Method 
to make a People rich, and let us confider 
every Plea that can be offered. Surely, ſay 
c theſe Men, to return home laden with the 
s Spoils of wealthy Nations is a compendious 
« Way of getting Wealth; ſurely we cannot 
< be deceived in ſo plain a Caſe: For we ſee 
e that what has been gathering together and 
s accumulating for Years, and perhaps for 
Ages, thus becomes our own at once; and 
more might be acquired by a happy Victory 
<* within the Compaſs of a Day, perhaps of 
* an Hour, than we could otherwiſe promiſe 
<« to ourſelves by the tedious Purſuits of In- 
C duſtry through the whole Courſe of a long 


<« laborious Life.“ 


Now, in order to treat with this People 
in their own Way, I would not awake them 
out of their preſent golden Dream ; I would 


therefore ſuppoſe, that they might ſucceed to 
their 
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their Heart's Deſire; though there is a Chance 
at leaſt of being diſappointed, and of meeting 
with Captivity inſtead of Conqueſt : 1 will _ 
wave like wiſe all Conſiderations drawn from 
the intoxicating Nature of Riches, when ſo 
rapidly got, and improperly acquired : I will 
alſo grant, that great Stores of Gold and Sil- 
ver, of Jewels, Diamonds, and precious 
Stones may be brought home; and that the 
Treaſures of the Univerſe may, if you pleaſe,” 
be made to circulate within the Limits of our 
own little Country: And if this were not 
enough I would till grant more, did I really 
know what could be wiſhed for or expected 
more. 


Tux Soldier of Fortune, being thus made 
rich, fits down to enjoy the Fruits of his 
Conqueſt, and to gratify his Wiſhes after ſo 
much Fatigue and Toil: But alas! he pre- 
ſently finds, that in Proportion as this heroical 
Spirit and Thirſt for Glory have diffuſed 
themſelves among his Countrymen, in the 
ſame Proportion the Spirit of Induſtry hath 
ſunk and died away; every Neceſſary, and 
every Comfort and Elegance of Life are 

grown 
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grown dearer than before, becauſe there are 
fewer Hands, and leſs Inclination to produce 
them ; at the ſame Time his own Deſires, 
and artificial Wants, inſtead of being leſſened, 
are greatly multiplied; for of what Uſe are 
Riches to him unleſs enjoyed ? Thus there- 
fore it comes to paſs, that his Heaps of 
Treaſure are like the Snow in Summer, con- 
tinually melting away; ſo that the Land of 
Heroes ſoon becomes the Country of Beggars. 
His Riches, it is true, ruſhed in upon him 
like a Flood ; but, as he had no Means of re- 
taining them, every Article he wanted or 
wiſhed for drained away his Stores like the 
Holes in a Sieve or Cullender, 'till the Bot- 
tom became quite dry: In ſhort, in this 
Situation the Sums, which are daily and hourly 
iſſuing out, are not to be replaced but by a 
New War, and a New Series of Victories ; 
and theſe new Wars and new Victories do all 
enhance the former Evils; ſo that the rela- 
htive Poverty of the Inhabitants of this.war- 
like Country becomes ſo much the greater, 
in Proportion to their Succeſs in the very 
Means miſtakenly propoſed for enriching 
them. 9; 


A 
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A rxw indeed, incited by the ſtrong In- 
ſtinct of an avaricious Temper, may gather 
and ſcrape up what the many are ſquan- 
dering away, and ſo the Impoveriſhment of 
the Community may become the Enrichment 


of the Individual. But it is utterly impoſſible, 


that the great Majority of any Country can 
grow wealthy by that Courſe of Lite which 
renders them both very extravagant and very 
idle. 


To illuſtrate this Train of Reaſoning, let 
us have recourſe to Facts: But let the Facts 
be ſuch as my Opponents in this Argument 
would wiſh of all others to have produced on 
this Occaſion: And as the Example of the 
Romans is eternally quoted, from the Pam- 
phleteer in the Garret to the Patriot in the 
Senate, as extremely worthy of the Imitation 
of Britons, let their Example decide the Diſ- 
pute. The brave Romans! That glorious ! 
That God-like People! The Conquerors 
of the World! Who made the moſt haughty 
Nations to ſubmit ! Who put the Wealthieſt 
under Tribute, and brought all the Riches 

&« of 
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v of the Univerſe to center in the Imperial 
<« City of Rome! 


Now this People, at the Beginning of their 
State, had a Territory not ſo large as one of 
our middling Counties, and neither healthy, 
nor fertile in its Nature; yet, by Means of 
Frugality and Induſtry, and under the Influ- 
ence of Agrarian Laws, (which allotted from 
two to ſix, or eight, or perhaps ten Acres of 
Land to each Family) they not only procured 
a comfortable Subſiſtance, but alſo were en- 
abled to carry on their petty Wars without 
Burden to the State or Pay to the Troops ; 
each Huſbandman or little Freeholder ſerving 
gratis, and providing his own Cloaths and 
Arms during the ſhort Time that was neceſſary 
for him to be abſent from his Cottage and 


Family on ſuch Expeditions, 


Bur when their Neighbours were all ſub- 
dued, and the Seat of War removed to more 
diſtant Countries, it became impoſſible for 
them to draw their Subſiſtence from their own 


Farms; or in other Words, to ſerve gratis 
any 
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any longer; and therefore they were under a 
Neceſſity to accept of Pay. Moreover, as 
they could ſeldom viſit their little Eſtates, 
theſe Farms were unavoidably neglected, and 
conſequently were ſoon diſpoſed of to en- 
groſing Purchaſers: And thus it came to 
paſs, that the Lands about Rome, in ſpite of 
the Agrarian Laws, and of the ſeveral Revivals 
of thoſe Laws, were monopolized into a few 
Hands by Dint of their very Conqueſts and 
Succeſſes : And thus alſo the Spirit of Induſtry 
began to decline, in proportion as the military 
Genius gained the Aſcendant*. A proof of 


FT. Liv. lib. 1. Romanos homines, victores om- 
nium circa populorum, opifices ac lapicidas pro bella- 
toribus factos. Thus reaſoned the People of Rome, as 
ſoon as ever they began to be famous in the Character 
of Bellatores and Victoret. And, as this Vanity is na- 
tural to Mankind, have not the Friends of Commerce 
too much Cauſe to fear that our Opifices and Lapicidas, 
now turned into Victores omnium circa Populorum, will 
reaſon after the ſame Manner? And yet the Romans 
were not ſo mad as to fight for Trade ; they fought only 
for Conqueſt and Dominion, , which may be acquired 
by fighting : But to fight for the Sake of procuring 
Trade, is a Species of Madneſs reſerved only for 
Britons . 


D this 
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this we have in Livy, even ſo far back as the 
Time of their laſt King Targuinius Superbus : 
For one of the Complaints brought againſt that 
Prince was couched in the following Terms, 
That having employed his Soldiers in making 
Drains and Common Sewers, they thought 
it an high Diſgrace to Warriors to be 
treated as Mechanics, and that the Con- 
« querors of the neighbouring Nations ſhould 
be degraded into Stone-cutters and Ma- 
* ſons, though theſe Works were not the 
Monuments of unmeaning Folly, or the 
Works of Oſtentation, but evidently calcu- 
lated for the Health of the Citizens and the 
Convenience of the Public. Had he led forth 
theſe indignant Heroes to the Extirpation of 


ſome neighbouring State, they would not 


have objected to that Procedure as a Diſhonour 
to their Character. 


But to proceed : The Genius of Rome be- 
ing formed for War, the Romans puſhed their 
Conqueſts over Nations ſtill more remote: But 
alas! the Quirites, the Body of the People, 
were ſo far from reaping any Advantage from 
theſe new Triumphs, that they generally 
found 
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found themſelves to be poorer at the End of 
their moſt glorious Wars than before they 
begun them. At the Cloſe of each ſuccesful 
War it was cuſtomary to divide a Part of the 
Lands of the Vanquiſhed among the veteran 
Soldiers, and to grant them a Diſmiſſion in 
order to cultivate their new Acquilitions. 
But ſuch Eſtates being ſtill more diſtant 
from the City, became in Fact ſo much 
the leſs valuable ; and the new Proprietor had 
leſs Inclination than ever to forſake the Capital 
and to baniſh himſelf to theſe diſtant Pro- 
vinces. [For here let it be noted, that Rome 
was become, by this Time, the Theatre of 
Pleaſure as well as the Seat of Empire, where 
all, who wiſhed to a& a Part on the Stage of 
Ambition, Popularity, or Politics ; all who 
wanted to be engaged in Scenes of De- 
bauchery, or Intrigues of State; all, in ſhort, 
who had any Thing to ſpend, or any Thing 
to expect, made Rome their Rendezvous, and 
reſorted thither as to a common Mart] This 
being the Caſe, it is not at all ſurprizing, that 
theſe late Acquiſitions were deſerted and ſold 
for a very Trifle ; nor is it any Wonder, that 
the Maſs of the Roman People ſhould be ſo 
55 D 2 immerſed 
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immerſed in Debt, as we find by their own 
Hiſtorians they continually were, when we 
reflect, that their military Life indiſpoſed 
them for Agriculture or Manufactures, and 
that their Notions of Conqueſt and of Glory 
rendered them extravagant, prodigal, and 


vain. | 


Howzves, in this Manner they went on, 
continuing to extend their Victories and their 
Triumphs; and, after the Triumph, ſubſiſt- 
ing for a While by the Sale of the Lands 
above-mentioned, or by their Shares in the 
Diviſion of the Booty : But when theſe were 
ſpent, as they quickly were, then they ſunk 
into a more wretched State of Poverty than 
before, eagerly wiſhing for a new War as the 
only Means of repairing their deſperate For- 
tunes, and clamouring againſt every Perſon 


that would dare to appear as an Advocate for 
Peace: And thus they encreaſed their Suffer- 


ings, inſtead of removing them. 


Ar laſt they ſubdued the World, as far as 
it was known at that Time, or thought worth 
fubduing ; and then both the Tribute, and 
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the Plunder of the Univerſe were imported 
into Rome; then, therefore, the Bulk of the 
Inhabitants of that City muſt have been ex- 
ceeding wealthy, had Wealth conſiſted in 
Heaps of Gold and Silver; and then likewiſe, 
if ever, the Bleſſings of Victory muſt have 
been felt had it been capable of producing 
any. But alas! whatever Riches a few 
Grandees, the Leaders of Armies, the Gover- 
nors of Provinces, the Minions of the Popu- | 
lace, or the Harpies of Oppreſſion might 
have amaſſed together, the great Majority of 
the People were poor and miſerable beyond 
Expreſſion ; and while the vain Wretches 
were ſtrutting with Pride, and elated with 
Inſolence, as the Maſters of the World, they 
had no other Means of ſubſiſting, when Peace 
was made and their Prize Money ſpent, than 
to receive a Kind of Alms in Corn from the 
public Granaries, or to carry about their 
Bread-Baſkets, and beg from Door to Door. 
Moreover, ſuch among them as had chanced 
to have a Piece of Land left unmortgaged or 
ſomething valuable to pledge, found, to 
their Sorrow, that the Intereſt of Money 
(being hardly ever leſs than twelve per Cent. 

and 
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and frequently much more) would ſoon eat 
up their little Subſtance, and reduce them to 
an Equality with the reſt of their illuſtrious 
Brother-Beggars. Nay, ſo extremely low 
was the Credit of theſe Maſters of the World, 
that they were truſted with the Payment of 
their Intereſt no longer than from Month to 
Month ;—than which there cannot be a more 
glaring Proof, both of the abje& Poverty, 
and of the cheating Diſpoſitions of theſe 
heroic Citizens of Imperial Rome. 


Now this being the undoubted Fact, every 
humane and benevolent Man, far from con- 
fidering theſe People as Objects worthy of 
Imitation, will look upon them with a juſt 
Abhorrence and Indignation ; and every wiſe 
State, conſulting the Good of the Whole, 
will take Warning by their fatal Example, 
and ftifle, as much as poſſible, the very 
Beginnings of ſuch a Roman Spirit in its 
Subjects. 


Tur Caſe of the antient Romans having 
thus been conſidered at large, leſs may be re- 


quiſite as to what is to follow. And there- 
| fore 
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fore ſuffice it to obſerve, that the Wars of 
Europe for theſe two hundred Years laſt paſt, 
by the Confeſſion of all Parties, have really 
ended in the Advantage of none, but to the 
manifeſt Detriment of all : Suffice it farther 
to remark, that had each of the contending 
Powers employed their Subjects in culti- 
vating and 'improving ſuch Lands as were 
clear of all diſputed Titles, inſtead of aiming 
at more extended Poſſeſſions, they had con- 
ſulted both their own, and their People's 
Greatneſs much more efficaciouſly, than 
by all the Victories of a Cæſar, or an 
Alexander. 


_ Upron the Whole, therefore, it is evident 
to a Demonſtration, that nothing can reſult 
from ſuch Syſtems as theſe, however ſpecious 
and plauſible in Appearance, but Diſappoint- 
ment, Want, and Beggary. For the great 
Laws of Providence, and the Courſe of Na- 
ture, are not to be reverſed or counter- acted 
by the feeble Efforts of wayward Man ; nor 
will the Rules of ſound Politics ever bear a 
Separation from thoſe of true and genuine 
Morality. Not to mention, that the Victors 

themſelves 
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themſelves will experience it to their Coſts 
ſooner or later, that in vanquiſhing others 
they are only preparing a more magnificent 
Tomb for their own Interrment. 


In very deed, the good Providence of God 
hath, as it were, taken peculiar Pains 
to preclude Mankind from having any plau- 


ſible Pretence for purſuing either this or any 


other Scheme of Depopulation. And the 
Traces of ſuch preventing Endeavours, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, are perfectly legible both in 
the natural, and in the moral Worlds. 


In the natural World, out bountiful Crea- 
tor hath formed different Soils, and appointed 
different Climates; whereby the Inhabitants 
of different Countries may ſupply each other 
with their reſpective Fruits and Products; 
ſo that by exciting a reciprocal Induſtry, 
they may carry on an Intercourſe mutually 
beneficial, and univerſally benevolent. 


Nay more, even where there is no re- 


markable Difference of Soil, or of Climates, 
we find a great Difference of Talents ; and, 
it 
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if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, a wonder- 
ful Variety of Strata in the human Mind. 
Thus, for Example, the Alteration of Lati- 
tude between Norwich and Mancheſter, and 
the Variation of Soil are not worth naming ; 
moreover, the Materials made Uſe of in both 
Places, Wool, Flax, and Silk, are juſt the 
ſame ; yet ſo different are the Productions of 
their reſpective Looms, that Countries which 
are thouſands of Miles apart could hardly ex- 
hibit a greater Contraſt. Now, . had Norwich 
and Mancheſter been the Capitals of two 
neighbouring Kingdoms, inſtead of Love and 
Union, we ſhould have heard of nothing but 
Jealouſies and Wars; each would have prog- 
noſticated, that the flouriſhing State of the 
one portended the Downfal of the other ; each 


would have had their reſpective Complaints, 


uttered in the moſt doleful Accents, concern- 
ing their own Loſs of Trade, and of the 
formidable Progreſs of their Rivals ; and, if 
the reſpective Governments were in any De- 
gree popular, each would have had a Set of 
Patriots and Orators cloſing their inflam- 


matory Harangues with a delenda eſt Carthago. 
E «© We 
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« We muſt deſtroy our Rivals, our Com- 
« petitors, and commercial Enemies, or be 
„ deſtroyed by them; for our Intereſts are 
* oppoſite, and can never coincide.” And 
yet, notwithſtanding all theſe canting Phraſes, 
it is as clear as the Meridian Sun, that in caſe 
theſe Cities had belonged to different King- 
doms (France and England for Example) there 
would then have been no more Need for 
either of them to have gone to War than there 
is at preſent. In ſhort, if Mankind would 
but open their Eyes, they might plainly ſee, 
that there is no one Argument for inducing 
different Nations to fight for the Sake of 
Trade, but which would equally oblige every 
County, Town, Village, nay, and every Shop 
among ourſelves, to be engaged in civil and 
inteſtine Wars for the ſame End: Nor, on 
the contrary, is there any Motive of Intereſt 
or Advantage that can be urged for reſtrain- 
ing the Parts of the ſame Government from 
theſe unnatural and fooliſh Conteſts, but which 
would conclude equally ſtrong againſt ſeparate 
and independant Nations making War with 


each other on the like Pretext. 
MoREOVER 
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Monk eoves, the Inſtinct“ of Curioſity, and 
the Thirſt of Novelty, which are ſo univerſally 
implanted in human Nature, whereby various 
Nations and different People ſo ardently wiſh 
to be Cuſtomers to each other, is another 
Proof, that the curious Manufactures of one 
Nation will never want a Vent among the 
richer Inhabitants of another, provided they 
are reaſonably cheap and good; ſo that the 
richer one Nation is the more it has to ſpare, 
and the more it will certainly lay out on the 
Produce and Manufactures of its ingenious 
Neighbour. Do you object to this? Do you 
envy the Wealth, or repine at the Proſperity 
of the Nations around you ?----If you do, 


Indeed this Inſtin&, like all other Inſtincts and 
Paſſions, ought to be put under proper Regulations, 
otherwiſe it may do more Hurt than Good. But this 
Neceſſity of due Regulation is no more an Objection 
againſt the good Tendency of the Inſtinct itſelf, than 
the Rules of Temperance and Sobriety are Objections 
againſt Eating and Drinking in a moderate and reaſo- 
nable Degree. The Inſtin& itſelf is certainly good; 
but it may be miſapplied :----And what may not ? 
The political Regulations it ſhould be under, will be 
mentioned elſewhere, 


E 2 _ conſider 
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conſider what is the Conſequence, viz. that 
you wiſh to keep a Shop, but hope to have 
only Beggars for your Cuſtomers. 


LasTLy, the good Providence of God has 
farther ordained, that a Multiplication of In- 
habitants in every Country ſhould be the beſt 
Means of procuring Fertility to the Ground, 
and of Knowledge and Ability to the Tiller 


of it: Hence it follows, that an In- 


creaſe of Numbers, far from being a Rea- 
ſon for going to War in order to thin them, 
or for ſending them out to people re- 
mote Deſerts, - operates both as an exciting 
Cauſe to the Huſbandman to increaſe his 
Quantity, in Proportion to the Demand at 
Market ; and alſo enables him to raiſe more 
- plentiful Crops, by the Variety and Plenty 
of thoſe rich Manures, which the Concourſe 
of People, their Horſes, Cattle, &c. &c. 
produce: And it is remarkable, that 
very populous Countries are much leſs ſub- 
ject to Deaths or Famines than any other. 
——So much as to thoſe Stores of Provi- 
dence, which are laid up in the natural World, 
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and graciouſly intended for the Uſe of Man- 
kind. 


As to the moral and political World, Pro- 
vidence has ſo ordained, that every Nation 
upon the Face of the Globe may increaſe in 
Frugality and Induſtry, and conſequently in 
Riches“, if chey pleaſe; becauſe it has given 

a 


The Wealth of this Nation that amazing 
Wealth, which has been ſo profuſely ſquandered away 
in the two laſt general and devouring Wars, is princi- 
pally owing to the wiſe Regulations of that able Mi- 
niſter, Sir Rog RAT WaLPoLE., Juſtice to his Cha- 
racter, and Gratitude to his Memory, demand this 
Tribute of Acknowledgement to be paid him when 
dead, which was ſhamefully denied him while alive. 
But Opinionum commenta delet dies ! And the Time is 
now come when his very Adverſaries frankly confeſs, 
That his Plan of Commerce was manly and national ; 
---that his Endeavours to prevent an infatuated People 
from quarrelling with their beſt Cuſtomers, were truly 
patriotical ; --and that his very Crimes were more ow- 
ing to the Extremities to which he was driven by his 
implacable Enemies, than to any Malignity of his 
own. When he came into the Adminiſtration, he found 
the Engliþ Book of Rates almoſt as bad as any in 
Europe; but he left it the very beſt. And were you to 
compare what he did for promoting general Trade, 

(and 
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a Power to every Nation to make good Laws, 
and wiſe Regulations, for their internal Go- 
vernment: And none can juſtly blame them 
on this Account. Should, for Example, the 
Poles or the Tartars grow weary of their pre- 
ſent wretched reſpective Syſtems, and reſolve 


(and much more he would have done, had it not been 
for the Madneſs of ſome, and the Wickedneſs of others ; 
---but were you to compare what he actually did) with 
what has been done either before or fince, in this, or 
in any other Country, not forgetting the SuLLYs, 
the Col BER Ts, and the FEVR Is of France, you 
would find that he ſhone as much above all other Mi- 
niſters, as England hath exceeded the reſt of the 
World in her late enormous Expences. 

The Author is in no Pain for what he has advanced 
on this Head. Truth--- unbought, unpenſioned, and 
impartial Truth, is his only Motive: Indeed, what 
other Motive can any Man have for ſpeaking well of 
a dead Miniſter ? Nay, he will farther add, That tho” 
the Miniſter was neither complimented by Corpora- 
tions, nor huzza'd by Mobs ; yet as long as the 8th 
of Geo. I. Cap. 15. (ſee the Statute Book) ſhall re- 
main among the Laws of this Realm, ſo long will 
theſe Commercial Regulations be regarded by the think. 
ing and conſiderate Part of Mankind, as doing him 
more true Honour, than all the Gold Boxes, or hono- 


rary F reedoms that could have been beſtowed. 
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upon a better Conſtitution; ſhould they pre- 
fer Employment to Sloth, Liberty to Slave- 
ry, and Trade and Manufactures to Theft 
and Robbery ; ſhould they give all poſſible 
Freedom and Encouragement to induſtrious 
Artificers, and lay heavy Diſcouragements 
on Idleneſs and Vice by Means of judicious 
Taxes; and laſtly, ſhould they root out all 


Notions of beggarly Pride, and of the Glory 


of making maroding Incurſions ;—What a 
mighty, what a happy Change would ſoon 
appear in the Face of thoſe Countries! And 
what could then be ſaid to be wanting in order 


to render ſuch Nations truly rich and great? 


PerHAPS indeed, and it is very probable, 
that ſome neighbouring State (entertaining a 
fooliſh Jealouſy) would take the Alarm, bat 
their Trade was in Danger. But, if they at- 
tempted to invade ſuch a Kingdom, they 
would find to their Coſt, that an induſtrious 
State, abounding with People and with Riches, 
having its Magazines well ſtored, its frontier 
Towns well fortified, the Garriſons duly paid, 
and the whole Country full of Villages and 
Encloſures ; I ſay, they would feel to their 

Coſt, 
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Coſt, that ſuch 'a State is the ſtrongeſt of all 
others, and the moſt difficult to be ſubdued : 
Not to mention that other Potentates would 
naturally riſe up for its Defence and Pre- 
ſervation ; becauſe, indeed, it would be their 
Intereſt that ſuch a State-as.this ſhould not be 
| ſwallowed up by another, and becauſe they 
themſelves might have many Things to hope 
from it, and nothing to fear. 


Bur is this Spell, this Witchcraft of the 
Jealouſy of Trade never to be diſſolved ? 
and are there no Hopes that Mankind will 
recover their Senſes as to theſe Things? For 
of all Abſurdities, that of going to War for 
the Sake of getting Trade is the moſt abſurd ; 
and nothing in Nature can be ſo extravagantly 
fooliſh. Perhaps you cannot digeſt this; you 
don't believe it: Be it ſo:—Grant, therefore, 
that you ſubdue your Rival by Force of Arms, 
Will that Circumſtance render your Goods 
cheaper at Market than they were before ? 
And if it will not, nay if it tends to render 
them much dearer, what have you got by 
ſuch a Victory? I aſk farther, What will be 
the Conduct of foreign Nations when your 

Goods 
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Goods are brought to their Markets? They 
will never enquire, whether you were victo- 
rious or not; but only, Whether you 
will ſell cheaper, or at leaſt as cheap as others? 
Try and ſee, whether any Perſons, any 
Countries, or Nations, ever yet proceeded 
upon any other Plan ; and if they never did, 
and never can be ſuppoſed to do ſo, then it is 
evident to a Demonſtration, that Trade will 
always follow Cheapneſs, and not Conqueſt. 
Nay, conſider how it is with yourſelves at 
home; Do Heroes and Bruiſers get more Cuſ- 
tomers to their Shops becauſe they are Heroes 
and Bruiſers? Or, would not you yourſelf 
rather deal with a feeble Perſon, who will uſe 
you well, than with a Brother-Hero, ſhould 
he demand a higher Price ? 


Now all theſe Facts are ſo very notorious, 
that none can diſpute the Truth of them. 
And throughout the Hiſtories of all Coun- 
tries, and of all Ages, there is not a ſingle 
Example to the contrary. Judge, therefore, 
from what has been ſaid, whether any one 
Advantage can be obtained to Society, even 
od the moſt ſucceſsful Wars, that may not be 
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incomparably greater, and more m pro- 
2 by the Arts of Peace. a 


-> 


As to thoſe who are FR clamouring for 
War, and ſounding the Alarm to Battle, let 
us conſider who they are, and what are their 
Motives; and then it will be no difficult 


Matter to determine concerning the Deference 


that ought to be paid to their Opinions, and 
the Merit of their patriotic Zeal. 


I. Tux firſt on the Liſt here in Britain, 
(for different Countries have different Sorts of 
Firebrands) I ſay the firſt here in Britain is 
the Mock-Patriot and furious Anti-Courtter. 
He, good Man, always begins with Schemes 
of Oeconomy, and is a zealous Promoter of 
national Frugality*. He loudly declaims a- 

gainſt 


* All the Speeches and all the Pamphlets poured 
forth againſt Standing Armies during the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Sir RopexT WaLPOLE, were levelled at a 
Number of Troops ſo very ſmall that their higheſt 
Complement did not exceed 20,000 Men, Yet theſe 
were repreſented as very formidable to the Conſtitu- 
tion by their Numbers ; and more formidable ftill by 

that 
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gainſt even a ſmall, annual, parliamentary 
Army, both on Account of its Expence, and its 
Danger; and pretends to be ſtruck with a 
Panic at every Red-Coat that he ſees. By 
perſevering in theſe laudable Endeavours, 
and by ſowing the Seeds of Jealouſy and 
Diſtruſt among the Ignorant and Unwary, he 
prevents ſuch a Number of Forces, by Sea 
and Land, from being kept up as are pru- 
dently neceſſary for the common Safety of 
the Kingdom: This is one Step gained. In 
the next Place, after having thrown out ſuch 
a tempting Bait for Foreigners to catch at, on 
any trifling Affront he is all on Fire; his 
Breaſt beats high with the Love of his 
Country, and his Soul breathes Vengeance 
againſt the Foes of Britain: Every popular 
Topic, and every inflammatory Harangue is 
immediately put into Rehearſal; and, O L1- 
BERTY! O My CounTRy! is the continual 
Theme. The Fire then ſpreads ; the Souls 
of the noble Britons are enkindled at it, and 


that vaſt Acceſſion of Power, which accrued to the 
Crown from the Diſpoſal of ſuch a Multitude of 
Places. How are the Times altered ſince ! 


F 2 Vengeance 
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Vengeance and War are immediately reſolved 
upon. Then the Miniſtry are all in a Hurry 
and a Flutter; new Levies are half-formed, 
and half-diſciplined : Squadrons at Sea are 
half-manned, and the Officers mere Novices 
in their Buſineſs. In ſhort, Ignorance, Un- 
ſkilfulneſs, and Confuſion are unavoidable 
for a Time; the neceſſary Conſequence 
of which is ſome Defeat received, ſome Stain 
or Diſhonour caſt upon the Arms of Britain. 
Then the long-wiſhed-for Opportunity comes 
at laſt ; the Patriot roars, the Populace cla- 
mour and addreſs, the Miniſtry tremble, and 
the Adminiſtration ſinks. The miniſterial 
Throne now being vacant, he triumphantly 
aſcends it, adopts thoſe Meaſures he had for- 
merly condemned, reaps the Benefit of the 
Preparations and Plans of his Predeceſſor, 
and, in the natural Courſe of Things, very 
probably gains ſome Advantages. This re- 
ſtores the Credit of the Arms of Britain: Now 
the Lion is rouſed, and now is the Time for 
cruſhing our Enemies, that they may never 
be able to riſe again. This is Pretext enough; 
and thus the Nation is plunged into an Ex- 
pence ten Times as great, and made to raiſe 
| Forces 


Forces twenty Times as numerous, as were 
complained of before. However, being 
& now victorious, let us follow the Blow and 
& manfully go on, and let neither Expence of 
Blood nor of Treaſure be at all regarded; 
for another Campaign will undoubtedly 
e bring the Enemy to ſubmit to our own 
« Terms, and it is impoſſible that they 
„ ſhould ſtand out any longer.” Well, 
another Campaign is fought, —and another, 
—and another, —and another, and yet the 
Enemy holds out; nor is the Carte blanche 
making any Progreſs in its Journey into 
Britain. A Peace at laſt is made; the Terms 
of it are unpopular. Schemes of ex- 
ceſſive Oeconomy are called for by a new Set 
of Patriots ; and the ſame Arts are played off 
to dethrone the reigning Miniſter, which he 
had practiſed to dethrone his Predeceſſor. 
And thus the patriotic. Farce goes round 
and round; but generally ends in a real 
and a bloody Tragedy to our Country and to 
Mankind. 


I. Tu next in this Liſt is the hungry 
Pamphleteer, who writes for Bread. The 
| Miniſtry 
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Miniſtry will not retain him on their Side, 
therefore he muſt write againſt them, and do 
as much Miſchief as he can in order to be 
bought off. At the .worſt, a Pillory or a 
Proſecution is a never-failing Remedy againſt 
a political Author's Starving ; nay, perhaps it 
may get him a Penſion or a Place at laſt : In the 
Interim, the Province of this Creature is to 
be a Kind of Jackall to the Patriot-Lion; 
for he beats the Foreſt, and firſt ſtarts - the 
Game; he explores the reigning Humour and 
Whim of the Populace, and by frequent 
Trials diſcovers the Part where the Miniſtry 
are moſt vulnerable. But above all, he never 
fails to put the Mob in mind, of what indeed 
they believed before, that Politics is a Subject 
which every one underſtands, - except the 
Miniſtry; and that nothing is ſo eaſy as to 
bring the King of France to ſue for Peace on his 
Knees at the Bar of a Britiþ Houſe of Com- 
mons, were ſuch and ſuch —— —at the 
Helm, as honeſt and uncorrupt as they 
ought to be. But alas! What ſhall we 
« fay! French Gold will find an Admiſſion 
every where; and what can we expect, 


<« when the very Perſons, who ought to have 
| « ſaved 
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e ſaved us, have ſold their Country?“ This 
is delightful ; and this, with the old Stories 
of Agincourt and Creſſy, regales, nay intoxi- 
cates, the Mob, and inſpires them with an 
Enthuſiaſm bordering upon Madneſs. - The 
ſame Ideas return; the former Battles are 
fought over again; and we have already 
taken Poſſeſſion of the Gates of Paris in the 
Warmth of a frantic Imagination : Though it 
1s certain, that were this Circumſtance ever to 
happen, we ourſelves ſhould be the greateſt 
Loſers ; for the Conqueſt of France by England, 
in the Event of Things, would come to the 
ſame Point as the Conqueſt of England by 
France; becauſe the Seat of Empire would 
be transferred to the greater Kingdom, and 
the leſſer would be made a Province to it. 


III. Near a-kin to this Man, is that other 
Monſter of modern Times, who is perpe- 
tually declaiming againſt a Peace, viz. the 
Broker, and the Gambler of Change-alley, 
Letters from the Hague, wrote in a Garret at 
Home for Half a Guinea ;—the firſt News of 
a Battle fought: (it matters not how improba- 
ble) with a Liſt of the Slain and Priſoners, 

their 
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their Cannon, Colours, &c. Great Firings 
heard at Sea between Squadrons :not yet out 
of Port; -A Town taken before the Enemy 
was near it ;—An intercepted Letter that 
never was wrote; Or, in ſhort, any Thing 
elſe that will elate or depreſs the Minds of the 
undiſcerning Multitude, ſerves the Purpoſe 
of the Bear or the Bull to ſink or raiſe the 
Price of Stocks, according as he wiſhes either 
to buy or ſell. And by theſe flagitious Means 
the Wretch, who perhaps the other Day came 
up to London in the Waggon to be an Under- 
Clerk or a Meſſage-Boy in a Ware-Houſe, 
acquires ſuch a Fortune as ſets him on a Par 
with the greateſt Nobles of the Land. 


IIII. Tux News-writer is a fourth Species 
of political Firebrand : A Species which a- 
bound in this Country more than in any other 
on the Face of the Globe; for as here 
Men are allowed greater Liberty to ſay, 
or write what they pleaſe; ſo likewiſe is 
the Abuſe of that Bleſſing carried to a higher 
Pitch. In fact theſe People may be truly ſaid 
to trade in Blood: For a War is their Harveſt ; 
and a Gazette Extraordinary produces a- Crop 
$98 of 
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of an hundred Fold: How then can it be ſup- 
poſed, that they can ever become the Friends 
of Peace? and how can you expect that any 
Miniſters can be their Favourites, but the 
Miniſters of War? Yet theſe are the Men 
who may be truly ſaid to govern the Minds 
of the good People of England, and to turn 
their Affections whitherſoever they pleaſe ; 
who can render any Scheme unpopular 
which they diſlike, and whoſe Approba- 
tion, or Diſapprobation, are regarded by 
Thouſands, and almoſt by Millions, as the 
Standard of Right or Wrong, of Truth or 
Falſhood : For it is a Fact, an indiſputable 
Fact, that this Country is as much News-mad, 
and News-ridden at preſent, as ever it was 
Popery-mad, and Prieſt-ridden in the Days 
of our Fore-fathers, 


V. Taz Jobbers and Contractors of all 
Kinds and of all Degrees for our Fleets and 
Armies ;—The Clerks and Pay-Maſters in 
the ſeveral Departments belonging to War ;— 
and every other Agent, who has the fingering 
of the public Money, may be ſaid to conſti- 
tute a diſtinct Brood of Vultures, who prey 

G upon 
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upon their own Species, and fatten upon 
human Gore. It would be endleſs to recount 
the various Arts and Stratagems by which 
this Tribe of Devourers have amaſſed to 
themſelves aſtoniſhing Riches, from very 
ſlender Beginnings, through the Continu- 
ance and Extent of the War : Conſequently, 
as long as any Proſpect could remain of 
ſqueezing ſomewhat more out of the Pockets 
of an exhauſted, but infatuated, People ; fo 
long the American War-hoop would be the 
Cry of theſe inhuman Savages ; and ſo long 
would they ſtart and invent Objections to 
every Propoſition that could be made for the 
reſtoring Peace, —becauſe Government Bills 
would yet bear ſome Price in the Alley, and 
Omnium and Scrip. would ſtill ſell at Market. 


VI. Many of the Dealers in Exports and 
Imports, and ſeveral of the Traders in the 
Colonies, are too often found to be aſſiſtant 
in promoting the Cry for every new War ; 
and, when War is undertaken, in preventing 
any Overtures towards a Peace. ——You do 
not fathom the Depth of this Policy : You 
are not able to comprehend it. Alaſs! it is 

but 
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but too eaſily explained ; and when explained, 
but too well proved from Experience. The 
general Intereſt of Trade, and the Intereſt of 
particular Traders, are very diſtin& Things; 
nay, are very often quite oppoſite to each 
other. The Intereſt of general Trade ariſes 
from general Induſtry; and, therefore, can 
only be promoted by the Arts of Peace : But 
the Misfortune is, that during a Peace the 
Price of Goods ſeldom flucuate, and there 
are few or no Opportunities of getting ſud- 
denly rich. A War, on the contrary, un- 
ſettles all Things, and opens a wide Field for 
Speculation ; therefore a lucky Hit, or the 
Engroſing a Commodity, when there is but 
little at Market, —a rich Capture,—or. a 
Smuggling, I ſhould rather ſay a traiterous, 
Intercourſe with the Enemy, ſometimes by 
Bribes to Governors and Officers, and ſome- 
times through other Channels ;—or perhaps 
the Hopes of coming in for a Share in a lu- 
crative Jobb, or a public Contract :—Theſe, 
and many ſuch like notable Expedients are 
cheriſhed by the Warmth of War, like Plants 
in a Hot-bed ; but they are chilled by the cold 
languid Circulation of peaceful Induſtry. 
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Tuis being the Caſe, the warlike Zeal of 
theſe Men, and their Declamations againſt all 
reconciliatory Meaſures, are but too eaſily ac- 
counted for; and while the dulcis odor lucri is 
the governing Principle of Trade, what other 
Conduct are you to expect? 


Bur what if the Men of landed Property, 
and the numerous Band of Engliſh Artificers 
and Manufacturers, who conſtitute, beyond 
all Doubt, the great Body of the Kingdom, 
and whoſe real Intereſts muſt be on the Side 
of Peace; what if they ſhould not be as 
military in their Diſpoſitions as theſe Gentle- 
men would wiſh they were? Why then all 
Arts muſt be uſed, and indefatigable Pains be 
taken to perſwade them, that this particular 
War is calculated for their Benefit ; and that 
the Conqueſt of ſuch, or ſuch a Place would 
infallibly redound both to the Advantage of 
the landed Eſtates, and the Improvement and 
and Extenſion of Manufactures. Should, 
for Example, the Engliſh once become the 
« Maſters of Canada, the Importation of 
« Skins and Beavers, and the Manufacture 
of fine Hats, would extend prodigiouſly : 

; « Every 
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Every Man might afford to wear a Beaver 
Hat if he pleaſed, and every Woman be 
« decorated in the richeſt Furs; in return 
for which our coarſe Woollens would find 
„ ſuch a Vent throughout our immenſe 
Northern Regions as would make ample 
Satisfaction for all our Expences.* Well, 
Canada is taken, and is now all our own: But 
what is the Conſequence after a Trial of ſome 
Years* Poſſeſſion ? let thoſe declare who can, 
and as they were before ſo laviſh in their 
Promiſes, let them at laſt prove their Aſſer- 
tions, by appealing to Fact and Experience. 
Alas! They cannot do it: Nay, ſo far from 
it, that Beaver, and Furs, and Hats are 
dearer than ever: And all the Woollens, 
which have been conſumed in thoſe Countries 
by the Native Inbabitants, do hardly amount 
to a greater Quantity than thoſe very Soldiers 
and Sailors would have worn and conſumed, 

who were loſt in the Taking, Defending, and 
Garriſoning of thoſe Countries. 


« HowEveR, if Canada did not anſwer 
* our ſanguine Expectations, ſure we were, 


« that the Sugar Countries would make 
Amends 
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«Amends for all: And, therefore, if the 
* important Iſlands of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
** tinico were to be ſubdued, then Sugars and 
Coffee, and Chocolate, and Indigo, and 
Cotton, &c. Se. would become as 
s cheap as we could wiſh; and both the 
„Country Gentleman and the Manufacturer 
would find their Account in ſuch Conqueſts 
<< as theſe.“ Well, Guadaloupe and Martinico 
are both taken, and many other Iſlands be- 
ſides are added to our Empire, whoſe Pro- 
duce is the very ſame with theirs. Yet, what 
Elegance of Life, or what Ingredient for 
Manufacture, is. thereby become the cheaper? 
and which of all theſe Things can be pur- 
chaſed qt a lower Rate at preſent than before 
the War? Name them if you are able; you 
certainly would if you could. On the con- 
trary, the Man of landed Property can tell 
but too circumſtantially, that Taxes are riſen 
higher than ever. - that the Intereſt of Money 
is much greater; — but that the Price of 
Lands, if he ſhould want to ſell, is conſider- 
ably cheaper, that every additional Load of 
the National Debt is a new Mortgage on his 
exhauſted, and impoveriſhed Eſtate ;-—and 
25 that 
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that, if he happens to be a Member of Par- 
liament, he runs the Riſque of being bought 
out of his Family- Borough, by ſome upſtart 
Gambler, Jobber, or Contractor. 


Tux Exgliſb Manufacturer, likewiſe; both 
ſees and feels, that every foreign Material, 
of Uſe in his Trade, is grown much dearer, 
that all Hands are become extremely ſcarce, - 
their Wages prodigiouſly raiſed,---the Goods, 
of courſe, badly and ſcandalouſly manufac- 
tured,---and yet cannot be afforded at the 
ſame Price as heretofore,----thar, therefore, 
the Sale of Engliſb Manufactures has greatly 
decreaſed in foreign Countries ſince the Com- 
mencement of the War ;---z+ and, what is 
worſe than all, that our own Colonies, for 
whoſe Sakes the War was ſaid to be un- 
dertaken, do buy Goods in Holland, or in 
Ttaly, at Hamburgh, or at any other Market 
where they can buy them cheapeft, ' without 
regarding the Intereſt of the Mother-Country, 
when found to be repugnant to their own. 
All theſe Things, I ſay, the Exgliſß Manufac- 
turer both fees and feels: And is not this 
enough ? Or muſt he carry his Complaiſatice 

ſtill 
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ſtill farther, and never be a Friend to Peace 
till it becomes the Intereſt of the Merchant 
to befriend it likewiſe ? Surely, ſurely, this 
is rather too much to be expected. In one 
Word, to return to the Point from which we 
ſet out, the Intereſt of the Merchant, and the 
Intereſt of the Kingdom, are two very diſtinct 
Things; becauſe the one may, and often 
doth, get rich by the Courſe of Trade, 
which would bring Ruin and Deſolation on 
the other. 


VII. Taz Land and Sea Officers are, of 
courſe, the invariable Advocates for War. 
Indeed it is their Trade, their Bread, and the 
ſure Way to get Promotion; therefore no 
other Language can be expected from them : 
And yet, to do them Juſtice,' of all the Ad- 
verſaries of Peace, they are the faireſt and 
the moſt open in their Proceedings; they uſe 
no Art or Colouring, and as you know their 
Motive, you mult allow for it accordingly. 
Nay, whether from a Principle of Honour 
natural to their Profeſſion, or from what 
other Cauſe I know not; but fo it is, that 
they very frankly diſcover the baſe and diſ- 

ingenuous 
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ingenuous Artifices of other Men. And the 
Author of theſe Sheets owes much of his In- 
telligence to ſeveral Gentlemen of this Pro- 
feſſion, who were Eye and Ear-witneſſes of 
the Facts related. 


Bur after all, What have I been doing? 
and how can I hope for Proſelytes by this 
Kind of Writing? —It is true, in regard to 
the Points attempted to be proved, I have 
certainly proved them. Neither Princes 
* nor People can be Gainers by the moſt 
* ſucceſsful Wars :—Trade, in particular, 
„will make its Way to the Country where 
& Goods are manufactured the beſt and 
* cheapeſt: —But conquering Nations nei- 
« ther manufacture well nor cheap: And 
& conſequently muſt ſink in Trade in Pro- 
„ portion as they extend in Conqueſt.“ 
Theſe Things are now inconteſtibly clear, if 
any Thing ever was ſo. But, alas! Who will 
thank me for ſuch Leſſons as theſe? The 
ſeven Claſſes of Men juſt enumerated cer- 
tainly will not ; and as to the Mob, the. 
blood thirſty Mob, no Arguments, and no 
Demonſtrations whatever, can perſuade them | 
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to withdraw their Veneration from their grim 


Idol, the God of Slaughter. On the contrary, 
to knock a Man on the head is to take 
from him his All at once. This is a com- 
pendious Way, and. this They underſtand, 
But to excite that Man (whom perhaps they 
have long called their Enemy) to greater In- 
duſtry and Sobriety, to conſider him as a 
Cuftomer to them, and themſelves as Cuſto- 
mers to him, ſo that the richer both are, the 
better it may be for each other ; and, in 
ſhort, to promote a mutual Trade to mutual 
Benefit ;—This is a Kind of Reaſoning, as 
unintelligible to their Comprehenſions, as the 
Antipodes themſelves, 


Some few perhaps, a very few indeed, may 
be ſtruck with the Force of theſe Truths, 
and yield their Minds to Conviction :—Po/- 
fibly in a long, long Courſe of Time their 
Numbers may encreaſe ;—and poſſibly, at laſt, 
the tide may turn; ſo that our Poſterity 
may regard the preſent madneſs of going to 
War for the Sake of Trade, Riches, or Do- 
minion, with the ſame Eye of Aſtoniſhment 
and Pity, that we do the Madneſs of our 
Forefathers 
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Forefathers in fighting under the Banner of 


the peaceful Croſs to recover the Holy Land. 
This ſtrange Phrenſy raged throughout all 


Orders and Degrees of Men ſor ſeveral Cen- 
turies; and was cured at laſt more by the 


dear-bought Experience of repeated Loſſes 
and continual Diſappointments, than by any 
good Effects which cool Reaſon and Re- 
flection could have upon the rational Fa- 
culties of Mankind. May the like dear- 
bought Experience prevaily at laſt in the 
preſent Caſe ! * 
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